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ALL ABOUT A BOOK THAT 3| 
PRACTICAL Рип озори QU НЕЕГ 


PSYCHICAL DEVELOPMENT 


AND THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE NEW Тноџонт 


| A new book treating in z clear and thorough manner 
: the various phases of the New Thought. Tt ix philo- 
wphical and atthe same time intensely pracsical Is 
not only tells why certain phenomena can be produed 
! bot gives minute instructions for their production, А 


üfeustence were possible in а state of absolute rest, there 
d be nonced of the m compensatory rule that esist- 
im any one form can с i i i 
forms. Thereis, d 


that activity which is стетпа! 

‘form of existence, it also sacrifices themall in turn 
of itself. 

2ай - evolutionary не ment e mind shows 


cama yet intelligence pm and pro- 
is until it reaches culmination in the human 
| end product and а return to the point of de- 
Mind is the ultimateness in which all things 


ty, for the acquirement of 
s selfhood, which is imperishable 
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because it isan шзерега е part of that ultimateness whi 
ис 
Eternal Mind. Every form ог condition of existence js ; 


sense à part of that ultimate 


ness; but because aj] except 
human mind are not really ultimate but composite, they a 

neither self-conscious nor exempt from destructive chang. 
Compositeness, the starting pointin materiality of form—such x 
that, for instance, which begins in the monad andends in тап}; 
no place in mind be it human or supreme. Nevertheless, itis 


under material conditions that the initial step in the soy, 


career is always taken. Everything that pertains to humane. 


istence begins in a mere speck of protoplasm out of which i 
developed the physicality which is the body and the mentality 
whichis the soul. The true entity, the real man, is the mini, 
the soul. The body serves only to supply conditions under 
which the creation and objective development of the soul may 
take place. With a beginning like this it becomes clearly evident 
that, while the soul possessses individuality from the start, its 
personality must be largely acquired afterward 
perience. Its life begins as а mere point o! 
capacity for development; and should its 
happen to be destroyed before the « 
sufficient to the creation of at least а 
then it would rest with ана FH 
beyond the limits of а mundan 
these are fatal to theories of | or 
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lend some color to the claim that evidence suficient to disprove 


pre-existence and reincarnation of the soul would be quite as 
competent to prove that it can have no future existence, But in 
this instance truth of the premise does not establish truth of the 
conclusion. А self-conscious state or condition permanently 
established as an intrinsic element of that which is everlasting is 
itself everlasting also. 
That the soul is mind is too obvious for comment; and that 
it 15 constituted of that phase of mind best known as the 
| subjective is become an unquestionable fact. For ample proof of 
the verity of this statement the reader is referred to the learned 
lable treatises of Thomas J. Hudson, LL. О. and to the 
ning volumes of the late Frederick Myers, posthumously 
Land supplemented by Richard Hodgson, LL. D.; 
les whose ability and special competency for the work 
advertisement here. 
Mhere isa view of subjective mind which the present 
5 to present and insist upon, namely: The human 


is a unit, is endowed with dual methods of 
‚ one of which, the objective and rationalistic, is 
г upon organic sensc-perception, and is, therefore, 
| the organs that operate it; while the other, the 
tional and unreasoning, is the permanent inherent 
f the soul, and, therefore, of that all-comprehensive 
d in which the soulis constituted. For that 


sufficiently evidenced in the well established 
5, that its existence is not dependent upon 
| ction, and that it is the storehouse where- 
ters the memory is forever retained. 
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lost. Yet the factis beyond question that in reality memory i 
so perfect that nothing ever escapes it. Memory must le 
considered not as an exclusive possession of the brain but; РА 
self-conscious aggregation of elements belonging to and си 
stituting not only the essential faculty of a human mind buta 
feature of Mind as а whole. Objective consciousness controls 
much of it, but knows it not in its fulness. Strictly speaking we 
do not recollect; we cognize what surges up into conscionsness 
with or without effort of the will. 


A fuller exposition of complete and cogent arguments in 
support of what may be looked upon as the subjective mind 
doctrine of immortality will be found in the literature above 
referred to. What is here insisted upon is the potent fact that 
life of the soul from its inception to eternity is sustained by the 
universal life of which it isan intrinsic element; while human 
animallife, with its objective consciousness, serves -— 
pose to individualize and initiate the development of the so 
then ceases to exist. 1 

Therefore with regard to the relations of eternalis 
soul, we may justly conclude that the soul has 
continuance of existence in that which knows nt 
nor end; so that its personality, once created be 
with the essentiality of its Mme 
consciousness of its own existence is | 
consciousness which periere ino 


sink into a sea of eternal fe ness hap 
thought that our lives base ben of | 
hardly speak from the in | 


F 
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Now, the modifications of consciousness which must follow 
theloss of sense perception and ratiocination at death, providea 
subject for study which is of the greatest interest and importance. 
It is study of the soul in the reality of its existence; and among 
thegreatdiscoveries already made is that of the possession of 
perfect memory by subjective mind. For this gives certainty of 
conservation of the ego, the conscious self,thoughthere be 
| limitless diffusion of the mind elements which constitute it. 
Eee gives that certainty is not so much to know asto 
s in memory every event of personal experience. Another 
now them, but realization of them belongs alone to self. 
| important demonstration of experimental psychology 
ict, so clearly presented by Dr. Hudson, that mental 
exist which are practically unused in this life, but are of 
next—like that of telepathy, for instance, which is of 
usein this life, but is especially fitted to play an 
part in the future life when apprehension of ideas 


We will not stop to consider the 
, apparitions, etc, because they 
more careful presentation than can be 
y who feel like rejecting them all without 
mind that the reasons so far given why 
ut wires, or why vision may traverse 
ned wildly speculative and untenable 
proper conditions, those facts are 
tany time. Comparatively few have 
but nobody doubts them. Now 
is also considered capable of 
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demonstration, under proper conditions; bita -— to 
demonstrate are often so suspicious and uncertain that the 
majority question the possibility of it. 
In all these instances what has to be combatted is the facts 
of daily experience which apparently prove exactly the opposite 
of what is claimed for the new facts. Thus it is impossible to 
see through a board or a human body: to send an electrice | 
message into space and expect it to reach any definite point: or 
to expect intelligent communications from anything likely to 
survive the dead bodies hid away in the earth every day. But 
experimental study has brought understanding and control of the | 
conditions under which skiascopy and wireless telegraphy become 
possible and at all times available, while the conditions which 4 
shallcontro| and render available the phenomena ascribedto — 
disembodied spirits, areas yet so little understood that the 
majority even of those who believe in a future life, hesitate to 
accept them as really what they purport to be. That phenomena 
are witnessed which are veritably psychic is beyond que 
It isonly the source of the intelligence and force displayed 
them which remains an open question, with the prepont 
of proof, when weighed intelligently and without 
going to support the spiritualistic theory as oppos 
telepathic. Popular belief goes for little either way; 
consensusof opinion of judicial minds, rendered com 
careful and patient study of the phenomena under cond 
rarely available, favors the view that disembodied spi 
communicate with us. 
It is claimed that the future life has been 
logically and even scientifically demonstrated. F 
ment of the truth of a single one of the phenom 
p again or what p or wr 
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Hence the necessity of further experimental study which 
shall supplement the remarkable results already obtained by 
members of the Society for Psychical Research and others, with a 
view to a complete elucidation of the relations of eternalism with 


the human soul. 


What Shall We Eat? 


W. H. WILEY, 


Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry under the Agricultural Department in 
Washington, favors a Cereal Diet. 


Ё The Griddleman, of “ AdSense"’ 
Makes Some Remarks on the Subject. 


s no doubt of the fact that meat eating is not 
nan Ше, and that man сап be nourished without 
а flesh diet. The statement may be accepted 
on that, asa rule, we eat too much, not only ot 
ull forms of food. At the early breakfast which 
» wont to indulge in, the omission of meat is to be 
1. Many of the ordinary breakfast foods are to 
ally oatmeal, with sugar and cream, and this, 
e of eggs, a few slices of toast and a cup of 
t which is entirely sufficient for the man 
t, and with a little addition of materials 
1 for the laboring man. 

of commerce contain only about то 
exceedingly small proportion as 
meats. 


consumer, and especially 
10usehold expenses. 
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It is well known that men who are nourished ve 
extensively on cereals are capable of the hardest and most 
enduring manual labor. Meats are quickly digested, furnish ay 
abundance of energy soon after consumption, but are not retained 
inthe digestive organism long enough to sustain permanen 
muscular exertion. On the other hand, cereal foods are moe 
slowly digested, furnish the energy necessary to digestion, and 
the vital functions in a more uniform manner, and thusare 
better suited to sustain hard, manual labor for a long period of 
time. 

In cereals, however, the starch is combined with an 
abundant supply of nitrogenous materials, of which the gluten 
of wheat flour is a type. Itso happens that the cereals contain | | 
all the elements necessary to the nutrition of the body, having — | 
in themselves the types of food which are represented by the 
fats, the nitrogenous or portein bodies, and carbo-hydrates. | 
addition to these, they contain those mineral elements of 
the bony structure of the body is composed, viz: 
phosphoric acid. 

И, therefore, man were confined to a single artic 
there is nothing which would be so suitable for 
cereals. Starch and sugar are primarily the foods. 
animal heat and energy, and hence should be: 
abundance by those who are engaged in manual labor 

The working men of our country, especia 
consider this point, and accustom themselves more 
the use of cereals in their foods. When | pro 
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This is Something we E i particularly those of us who 
use water for purposes other than bathing. 
Ме haveall noticed the gradual narrowing ofthe things 
- whichit is possible to cat and drink and reach the ripe age of 
thirty-five. There isn't anything left to eat, except the things 
represented by the output of Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Malt and spirituous liquors have been proved to be fatal; 
there at least one skull and cross-bones in every pint of milk; 
is only a trifle more desirable than carbolic acid; and now 
ts areat hand to prove that every drop of even the purest 
illed water contains the active, eager and energetic germs of 
jous diseases. 
he necessity of inventing something altogether new 


wehave Nearwater, the composition and virtues of 

fe to explain at some future time. 

y, just at this moment, І notice an advertisement 
re, in which Mr. William E. Towne, of Holyoke, 

startling display heading to ** eat some air." 

food of the future, and I am going to 


зе 


E А ET." And he doesn’t 


edy which are Ера 
. and cheerful feelings 


create beneficial products which are "m — helpful. "-— ty 
products may be detected by the chemical analys ms. 
perspiration and secretion of the individual . . . To i 
it up, it is found that for each bad emotion there is a come. 
ponding chemical change in the tissues of the body, which is ls 
depressing and poisonous. Contrariwise, every good emotiy 
makes а life-promoting change. А noble and generous actio 
blesses the doer as well as the beneficiary. Every though; 
which enters the mind is registered in the brain by a changeiy 
the structure of its cells. The change is а physical change mor 


or less permanent.— Professor Elmer Gates. 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


( Continued.) 


The Fire Walk Ceremony In Tahiti. 


By S. P. LANGLEY. 


From the Smithsonian Report for гог. 


— 


[Nore.—While the Editor has some reason for 
that a further study of psychic phenomena will deve 
that a human being may in certain states resist the àc 
yet the present series of articles is intended, nc 
and с but Eod to arrive - the 

y's is given in more especial] 
the varying comments which have been made n 
| Is. One uen раа it, says: 
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temperature that can he endured in a Turkish bath is about 17 
degrees F., and that several of the metals melt at a much 1 lower 
temperature than 1,200 degrees F.—tin at 442, lead at 612, zinc 

A 73. antimony at 810—and mercury boils at 675 degrees Е, 

igher degree than 1,200 is required to me it silver, cop per, 

i Many persons have tound the marble tlooring ot : 
udi bath unbearable when the stones contained ме ева 
175 ап4 200 degrees F. of heat." This. while not exactly 
mis-quoting Prof. Langley, yet leads the reader to infer that 
Ita trod upon surfaces hotter than the melting point of tin, 
lead, zine, etc. The reader will find by referring to Prof. 
'saecount that while he gives the weas temperature ot 
the stone as 1,200 degrees yet he takes pains to state that “ the 
temperature of the surface must have been indefinitely lower") 
3 » ја, 
ir The very remarkable Co of the fire walk collected 
“Mr. Andrew Lang and others had aroused acuriosity in me 
ss the original ceremony, which 1 have lately been able 

ly in a visit to Tahiti. 

ng these notable accounts is one Бу *Colonel Gudgeon, 
at at Raratonga, describing the experiment by à 
а, and alsoa like account of the Fiji fire cere 
T. M. Hocken, whose article is also quoted in 
on the “Fire Walk" in the Preceedings ol 
for Psychical Research, February, 1900. This 
| described by Mr. Fraser in the Golden 


м d me of their having seen it, and one 
И rough the fire himself under the 
а, who is said to be one о the 
г of priesthood of Raiatea, and 
» at the island of Hawaii some 
hich circumstantial newspaper 
in all essential particulars with 
|. According to these, a pit 
вее last month's Bhika, 
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was dug in SEI large stones were heated red-hot by a fire si 
had been burning many hours. The upper stones were pushe 
away just before the ceremony, so as to leave the lower stones to 
tread upon, and over these, * glowing red-hot ” (according to the 
newspaper accounts), Papa-Ita had walked with naked feet, 
exciting such enthusiasm that he was treated with great 
consideration by the whites, and by the nativesasa god. | 
found it commonly believed in Tahiti that anyone who chose to 
walk after him, European or native, could do so in safety, secure 
in the magic which he exercises, if his instructions were exactly 
followed. Неге in Tahiti, where he had “walked” four years 
before, it was generally believed among the natives, and even 
among the Europeans present who had seen the ceremony, that 
if anyone turned around to look back he immediately was bured 
and I was told that all those who followed him through the fire 
were expected not to turn until they had reached the other side 
in safety, when he again entered the fire and led them back by 
the path by which he had come. Iwas further told by several 
who had tried it that the heat was not felt upon the feet, 
that when shoes were worn the soles were not burned (for 
who followed the priest’s directions) but it was added by : 
much heat was felt about the head. 
Such absolutely extraordinary accounts of the per! 
had been givento me by respectable eyewitnesses and 
the trial, confirming those given in Hawaii, and, i 
the cases sighted by Mr. Lang, that I could not doul 
these were verified by my own observation, it woul 
nothing less to me than a departure from the customary 0 
nature and something very well worth seeing indee 
I was glad, therefore, to meet personally ће: 
He is the finest looking native that I have seen; tal à 
bearing, with unusually intelligent features, 2 | Jean 


E 
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him that he would perform Ше ceremony on Wednesday, July 
17, the day before the sailing of our ship. Iwas ready to 
provide the cost of the fire, И he could not obtain it otherwise, 
but this proved to be unnecessary. 

Papa-Ita himself spoke no English, and I conversed with 
him briefly through an interpreter. He said that he walked over 
the hot stones without danger by virtue of spells which he was 
able to utter and by the aid of a goddess (or devil as my 
interpreter had it) who was formerly a native of the islands. 


lof Raiatea, whose disciple he was, although he had pupils 
sown,and that he could “send his spirit" to Raiatea to 
permission of his senior priest if necessary. 

answer to my inquiry as to what preparations he was 
ake for the rite in the two or three days before it, he 
going to pass them in prayer. 

‘selected for the ceremony fortunately was not far 
I went there at noon and found thata large 
ench had been dug, about 9 by 21 feet and about 
ng nearby was a pile containing some cords of 
pile of rounded, waterworn stones, weighing, I 
1 40 to 80 pounds apiece. They were, perhaps, 
d all of porous basalt, a feature the importance 

later. The wood was placed in the trench, 

] the stones heaped on it, as I was told, 

bout 12 o'clock. 

‘again and found the preparations 

' fire had been burning for nearly 

touched the ground only at the 

not burn my hand, but as they ap- 

* heaped up into a mound three 
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or four layers deep, at which point the lowest layers 
between the upper ones were visibly red-hot. That these не 

: н er 
were, nevertheless, sending out considerable heat there could 


Бе по question, though the topmost stones were certainly no, 
red-hot, while those at the bottom were visibly so and wer 
occasionally splitting with loud reports, while the flames from 
the burned wood near the center of the pile passed up jy 
visible lambent tongues, both cireumstances contributing to the 
effect upon the excited bystanders. 

The upper stones, I repeat, even where the topmost were 
presently removed, did not show any glow to the eye, but were 
unquestionably very hot and certainly looked unsafe for naked 
feet, Native feet, however, are not like European ones, and 
Mr, Richardson, the chief engineer of the ship, mentioned that 
he had himself seen elsewhere natives standing unconcerned 
with naked feet on the cover of pipes conveying steam at about - 


fora minute. The stones then were hot, The crucial ques ion 
was, How hot was the upper part of this upper layer on which 
the feet were to rest an instant in passing ? I could think of no 


the thermal equivalent of one of the hottest stones trodden 0 
(1t was subsequently shown that the stone might be coolet 
one part than another) Most obviously, even this was not 
easy thing to do in the circumstances, but I decided to try to 
at least a trustworthy approximation. By the aid of C 
Engineer Richardson, who attended witha stoker ando 
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| (natives) wearing crowns of flowers, wreathed with garlands 
and bearing poles nearly 15 feet long, ostensibly to be used аз 

| levers in toppling over the upper stones, appeared. ‘They were 

E i APA to need such long poles because of the distance at 
which they must stand on account of the heat radiated from the 
pl but I had walked close beside it a moment before and 
іе myselt that 1 could have manipulated the stones with 
lever of one-third the length, with some discomfort, but with 
ty. Some of the uppermost stones only were turned 
а superior layer, the long poles being needlessly 
between the stones to the bottom, where two of 
fire at their extremities, adding very much to the 
the exposed layer of stones was red-hot, when 
e not, at least to the eye. ‘These long poles and 
ere handled were, then, a part of the ingenious 

1ole spectacle. 

ressive part of the ceremony began. Papa- 
T-«crowned, and dressed with garlands of 
ed feet and a large bush of “ti” leaves 
ding partly around the fire cach way, 
commands to it, went back, and, 
three times with the ti leaves, 
ously hurried step, directly over 
Two disciples, similarly dressed, 
T phe courage to do so directly 
'ed about halfway between 

es were manifestly cooler, 
could be lightly touched with 
led the way back, this time 
| his return by several new 
xactly in the steps of the 


1 
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time Papa-Ita crossed with a larger following, after which ty 
Europeans present walked over the stones without reference, 
the priest’s instructions. The natives were mostly in their a 
feet. One wore stockings. No European attempted to Walkin | 
bare feet except in one case—that of a boy, who, 1 was toa 
found the stones too hot and immediately stepped back. EN 
The mse en scene was certainly noteworthy. The site 
near the great ocean breaking on the barrier reefs, the excite 
crowd talking about the “red-hot” stones, the actual sight of the 
hierophant and his acolytes making a passage along the ridge 
where the occasional tongues of flame were seen at the center, 
with all the attendent circumstances, made up a scene inno 
way lacking in interest. Still, the essential question as to the 
actual heat of these stones had not yet been answered, and after 
the fourth passage I secured Papa-Ita’s permission to remove 
from the middle of the pile one stone, which, from its size and 
position, every foot had rested upon in crossing and which was 
undoubtedly at least as hotas any one of thosetroddenon. Itwas 
pulled out by my assistants with difficulty, as it proved tobe 
larger that I had expected, it being of ovoid shape, with the lowe 
end in the hottest part of the fire. I had brought ov 
largest wooden bucket which the ship had and which wa: 
filled with water, expecting that this would cover the st 
it proved to be hardly enough. The stone caused the 
rise nearly to the top of the bucket, and it was thrown uci 
violent ebullition that a great deal of it boiled over and escape 
weighing. The stone was an exceedingly bad conductor 0 
for it continued to boil the water for about twelve minu 
the ebullition being nearly over, it was removed to the 
the amount of evaporated water measured. 
Meanwhile others, as I have said, began to wa 
stones without any reference to the ceremony per: 
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Рара-Ша, and three or four persons, whom I M^ knew on 
board the ship, did so in shoes, the soles of which were not 
buned at all. One of the gentleman, however, who crossed 
over with unburned shoes, showed me that the ends of his 
trousers had been burnt by the flames which leaped up between 

- the stones, and which at all times added so much to Ше 

impressiveness of the spectacle; and there was no doubt that 

anyone who stumbled or got a foot caught between the hot 
ones might have been badly burned. United States Deputy 

il Ducorran, who was present, remarked to me that he 

: Рара-Ца had failed on a neighboring island, with stones 

ike quality, and he offered to test the heat of these 

by seeing how long he could remain on the hottest 

Пе, and he stood there, in my sight, from eight to 

ore he felt the heat through the thin soles of his 

to be unpleasantly warm. 

| present asked Papa-Ita why he did not give an 

be convincing by placing his foot, even for a 

n two of the red-hot stones which could be 

ttom of the pile, to which Papa-Ita replied 

thers did not tell me to do it that way." 
hold one of the smaller, upper hot stones 

d to do so, but he did not do it. 

now removed and a crowd of natives 

с these notes on the spot, left, after 

5 around the edge of the pit were 

e center was no doubt very hot 

rca] question is, I repeat, How 

1 the answer to this 1 was to try 

it of water boiled away, 

. estimated from the water 

ing for that spilled over) 

ich it will be remembered 
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was one of the hottest, if not the hottest, in the pile, mms | 
to weigh 65 pounds, and to have evaporated this quantity of 
water. It was, as I have said, a volcanic stone, a 
examination proved to be a vesicular basalt, the most destinctive 
feature of which was its porosity and non-conductibility, for it 
was subsequently found that it could have been heated red-hot at 
one end, while remaining comparatively cool at the top. 1 
brought a piece of it to Washington with me and there deter- 
mined its specific gravity to be 2.39, its specific heat to be 0.19, 
and its conductivity to be so extremely small that one end of a 
small fragment could be held in the hand while the other was 
heated indefinitely in the fllame of a blow-pipe, almost likea 
stick of sealing wax. This partly defeated the aim of the 
experiment (to find the temperature of the upper part of the 
stone), since only the mean temperature was found. This mean 
temperature of the hottest stone of the upper layer, as deduced 
from the above data, was about 1,200 degrees F., but the 
temperature of the surface must have been indefinitely lower. 
The temperature at which such a stone begins to show a dull red | 
in daylight is, so far as I am aware, not exactly determined, but — 
is approximately 1,390 to 1,400 degrees Е. 

To conclude, I could entertain no doubt that 1 had witnessed 
substantially the scenes described by the gentleman cited, ai 
have reason to believe that I saw a very favorable specimer 
a fire-walk. à 

Jt was а. sight well worth seeing. It wasa most clever 
and interesting piece of savage magie, but from the evide 
have just given-I am obliged to say (almost regretfully) th: 
was not a miracle. 


(Next month; The experience of D, D, Home.) 


idus ipit Lipi Ain ab Pi i 


nd on minuter | 
Р 


Dirripencr.—The celebrated Aboo Yussuph, who was chie 
judge of Bagdad im the reign of the Caliph Hadee, was a ven 
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remarkable instance of that humility which distinguishes true 
wisdom. Hissense of his own deficiencies often led him to 
enteitain doubts when men of less knowledge, and more рег. 
sumption, were decided. 

It is related of this judgethat on one occasion, after avery 
patient investigation of facts, he declared that his knowledge 
was not competent to decide upon the case before him. 

P Pray, do you expect," said a pert courtier, who heard this 

claration, “that the Caliph is to pay your ignorance?” “I 
sthe mild reply; * the Caliph pays me, and well, for 


j————— 4 
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с d growth, in humanity is based upon 
і of the social consciousness, 
the fundamental sociological ele- 
the individual make-up, in our 
on, is an abnormality, a diseased 
| achieved in the wonderful 

| greater things we are going 
we owe, and shall owe, most 
that social sense that joins 
| men, gathers them into 
states and, lifting them 
seperate individual life, 
‘ger, livelier, grander spirit 
y this splendid drawing 
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together of men into conscious oneness, into rec oftnition an 
expression of the truth that “we are all members of one tei, 
and one of the other," is becoming more intensive ав nathan 
extensive, This oneness is finding more and more perlei 
expression in the character of modern altruistic aspiration and 
endeavor. Public service grows more inclusive and effective ау 
it finds its place in the organized self-conscious activity of the 
state. 

All normal, healthy growth ‘in the individual and in society 
is the product of harmonious association, Already any dis 
tinctively human Jife is impossible except in such association, 
Thè more harmonious, complete and inclusive our associative 
life becomes, the more perfectly human is that Ше, As the 
social spirit finds fuller expression in more and more perfectly | 
organized living, men will understand and obey the “ new | 
commandment” in which Christ summed up all religion and. 
philosophy, all science and art, the law and the prophets--aye, 
the law written in the heart of men and inherent in the jery 
nature of man's world— that we “love onc another, " E. 
more perfect understanding and obedience is exemp EM i 
modern state—especially in the democratic conception E t 
state— in ever increasing degree. By the slow but sure s 
social evolution, we are approaching that developed 
in which recognition of common rights, interests, needs: 
aspirations will leave none unprovided for or neglected; whi 
man shall seek to live to himself alone, or be willing to: 
wealth or other advantages unshared by the least of bís b ð 
Рл, Тумен, in the Medico-Legal shag 
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No great work, no good thing was ever ас трі 
моту. No book fit to live was ever written, по not 
ever evolved, no little homé ever made sunny a 
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vy i more than Mozart ever perkormed rhapsody од а рате 

j tangled wires, In all the world there's no state so 

p, но selesa ав worry. Calmness is power and it may 

pe cultivated by saying that whatever comes is best, by 

cheer searching; out the lesson, and T" minding our own 
" Mee GRANT WALLACE, ти San Frenciseo Bulletin, 


“Query No. 50." 
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nth we feproduced the articles of Henry Harrison 
и, and Herbert A. Varkyn, M. D. editor of 
| these authors express their opinions as to 
phenomena which frequently occur in 


( pet the conclusions of Mr. Brown and 
lan adequate explanation of the facts, 
` биеп in à spirit of controversy ин 
gain а better knowledge of the subject, 
= we give a report of experiments 
(вата ago. A greater part of this was 
Д we quote freely from the same, 
о the greater part of our present 
f phenotnens which has been 
niers as being due to hyper- 
E м B done during the 
1 be hardly possible of 
as ben believed that the 
en become possible 
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during hypnosis on account of the exceptional exaltation of 
ма of t 
senses which can be produced; aided, of course, to а р № 
LI . " is Е eq 
extent by the exclusive concentration of the atte 


ntion in on 


direction, 
In the somnambulistic state, which, of all hypnotic cong, 
tions, is perhaps the most interesting, psychologically, the 
mental faculties and the senses may reach a state of exaltation 
almost beyond belief. According to Braid the sense of hearing 
may be sharpened to fourteen times the normal; and the sense of 
smellin one case became sufficiently acute to guide the bling. 
folded subject unerringly in quest of a rose which was kept ata 
distance from her of forty-six feet. The same author's о. 
periments demonstrated that a somnambulist's supposed power 
„of seeing with some other organ than the eye is an error; at 
least it was shown when descriptions were given of objects held 
within one or two inches from the skin of the head, arm or other 
parts of the body, that the perception was imparted by the. 
sharpened sense of the temperature. X 
That the sense of sight may be highly sharpened was 


board, was held before her. She at once expresses ast 
ment that her face is soiled and “ wipes off one line after ar 
using the pasteboard as a real looking glass," | 

She could also describe any object behind her head + 
was held in such a manner that its reflection could rea 
eyes; and could, by their reflection, readily recognize any 
friends who stood behind her. 
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The following few experiments, although apparently simple 
ones, are yet to us in some particulars incomprehensible. Just 
how far an exaltation of the senses, or any other known theory, 
may account Гог the facts 1s left for the reader to decide. 

‘The first experiment was made with a pack of playing cards. 
After one of the observers had selected a card, the tray of 
hearts, it was shown to G—-, who was in the hypnotic state, and 
de was told to look at it carefully, both face and back. The 
gestion was given that this card would be easily distinguish- 
om the rest, whether seen on face or back. 

з operator then shuffled the cards and held several with 
s toward the subject, who had no difficulty in 
the tray of hearts. Others shuffled the cards and 
зет in the same manner, and with the same result. 
as thought possible that the sense of sight had 
iently acute to aid G— in distinguishing the card 
nce in the depth of color of the printed backs, 
him to discover some accidental markings too 
ved by normal vision (The theory advanced 
See last month's Eltka) another experiment 


f plain white paper (white enameled, an 
grade) were taken from a newly opened 
laid an ordinary business card, and the 
е was drawn around its edge with 
s used in place of a pen, and care 
) draw the line that it should not 
the possiblity of making any 


pnotic, and before the subject 
| hid from sight. In this case 
that the paper, upon which to 
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him appeared the outline of a card, was in reality perfectly blank: 
and it was some time before he could be induced to show villes 
the lines appeared to him. At last, to indicate their position, he 
took a lead pencil and drew lines exactly on what to him seemed 
to beinklines. Then the real card was laid within these lines ty 
test their correctness and they were found to be erac. 

Although I have since tried many times to have people 
draw an outline of a card in this manner, yet I have never met 
one who could, in his normal state, give an evacz reproduction, 

An optical illusion seems to be fixed only in the mind of the 
subject, lacking all reality, yet in the above case the subject 
seems to have some power of giving it a physical reality. If 
the outline is purely a mental illusion, why does the subjet 
discover it on this certain piece of paper only? And even on 
this particular piece of paper, why does he always find it exactly 
where the original card was placed ? 

As some of the observers present still thought that the 
phenomena produced depended upon an exaltation of the sense 
of sight, a third experiment was made as follows: 

Three sheets of paper, of the same kind that had bee 
in the above experiment, were selected. One of these wa 
between G—and the light, and he was told to look th 


being a blank white piece of paper that it was of a “bri 
color," and would remain so. Thesecond sheet was then 8 
in the same way and the suggestion given that it was “тей; 
the third sheet was called * yellow." 
When the subject was awakened this time nothing wa 

to him as to what suggestions had been given, nor as tc 
was the purpose of the experiment. To avoid any p 
recognition of the sheets from the supposed incre: 
power, G—was required to stand at a distance of severa: 
and look through zwo of them at a time. 
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The two sheets Бай been carefully Pod ile without 
G's knowledge, and in such a manner that it is unreasonable 
to suppose that he knew it was two sheets instead of one through 
which he was looking. 
Upon being asked to tell the color of the paper, he replied: 
очи is very nearly the same color as that window curtain across 
the street.” The curtain mentioned was of a dingy green color. 
The two sheets which had been held together were the “blue” 
[the “yellow.” At no time did G—make any error in 
the “blue,” “red” or “yellow,” or when two were 


T blue and Es both in timidis es 

roduce green. 
unfamiliar with the work done by a subject 
ys looking—and quite rightly toa certain 
explanation of the effects 
case when G— could readily select any 
of playing cards by seeing the baeks 
likely to come to a hasty conclusion 
ifference in the appearance of the cards 
e, some slight markings which are 
erson hypnotized. This theory 
nation of the facts were it not 
| sure to soon learn, that the 
ng ofthe kind. In the above 
for instance, to change the 
that he could recognize a 
and this he could readily 
ng been post-hypnotic, In 
s emphatically that to 


him there is absolutely no difference in Р 
cards, апа that he cannot tell how the дни iud od 
other sense aids him in detecting it. i w 
In tbe second experiment he also in the same manner Stat. Е 
that to him the sheets of paper аге exactly alike except that th 
one has an outline of a card (the illusion) drawn onit With in, 
It is evident in this experiment that if the subject, as pert, 
theory of Dr. Parkyn, relies upon minute markings to help hi, 
recognize the card, that such markings must be infinite, 
number to aid in an exact reproduction of the outline. 
In the third experiment it was the same; all the sheets 
paper were alike to him except in the (illusory) color. | 
The fourth experiment was the outcome of ап attemptt 
discover if G— could detect an object which was absolutely ani 
without doubt exactly like its companions. It was thought that 
nothing could be more like than two glasses of water pou! | from 
the same pitcherful. But that even these may not be ехасщ 
alike, that through the mere handling of them by the operat 
they may undergo some change to which the subject is sensi 
is shown to be possible by the investigations of the celebr 
Austrian chemist, Baron von Reichenbach, who, over or ; 
ago, discovered the “luminous effluvia," or phosphoresce 
emanations from animals, plants and magnets. 
He found that a sensitive person placed in a perfe 
room will finally be able to see the operator. At 
smoke; then different parts of the body will app 
own light. “He will see a juminous protub 
finger, sometimes as long as the finger itself, 
light are not the same in all parts of the body; that 
hand shows a blue light, and the left hand a yellow re 
that the same difference appears at your f et; p T 
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rm side ^m body and f bluish and darker than the 
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left side, which is yellow reddish and much lighter" It was 
also found that under similar conditions а magnet emits a bh 
light at Из north pole and a yellow reddish light at its south pole 
Reichenbach's experiments were repeated in England by 
Alfred Russel Wallace, and other prominent naturalists wad 
were fully confirmed. 
4 Кой А. De Rochas, of Paris, the well known scientist and 
шик ot the Ecole Polytechnique, hypnotized at different 
Бо subjects at the same time and in the same room. 
hese could see the luminous effluvia on the other's body; 
е that the eyes, mouth, ears, nostrils, and finger гане 
flamelike light, blue оп опе side of the body and 


h оп the other. We make the аи extract 
ein Ше Arena, by Henry Gaullieur, who gives an 
„ Пе Rochas’ experiments with subjects above 
says: “A common glass of water being 
is put within the radius of B's luminous effluvia as 
PA, who could see how far they reached. Aftera 
Sorts that the water itself has become luminous, 

Pluminous for a long while, even if removed 
the room out of reach of B's effluvia. B's 
п has been made to disappear by the 
y touch or puncture of a pin or needle 
пе phosphorescent or luminous coating 
is immediately perceived by B. His 
pness of a needle, but the outer edge 
feet away from the skin has 
‘the body. And here appears 
n the tumbler removed to the 
t same sensitiveness. If you 
(or touch it witha pin, B will 

à 


scream that you pinch him or prick him w 


ith a pin. But B wi 
not feel the action if performed by a као we 
no 


magnetic relation. to him; in other w ords, the action of the 
magnetizer alone will be felt in the water by the subject." 

It will be seen by the above that although, as in our present — 
experiment, great care is taken to select objects which ae — 
undoubtedly alike, yet even these may undergo a change which 
however slight, may still be perceptible to a sufficiently sensitive — 
person. 

Two glasses were procured which could not be distinguished 
from each other. Eachof these were partly filled with water; 
both from the same pitcherful. The operator after carefully 
cleansing his hands held the right hand over one glass and the 
left over the other fora period of five minutes; care being taken 
that neither hand should in any way touch the water. 65, 
after being hypnotized, was given the two glasses of water and | 
requested to state if he could tell by tasting of each whether 
there was any difference between them. No attempt was made 
to produce any illusion; G— being told that so far as was zn 
the two were exactly alike unless they had in some manner. 

differently affected by the operator’s right and left 
(Perhaps we should state that G— had a strong auto-su 
that any such effect was impossible. After twice tast 
each G— declared emphatically that one was “stale” 2 
other was not. The glasses were taken from the room a 
returned. G— had no difficulty in detecting the “stale” c 
the other, and declared it to be “still more stale.” Th 
were again taken out and returned with four others like the 
care being taken that each of the six should contain an 
quantity of water. After tasting of all G— readily sel 
two original glasses. 

To repeated questioning, as to what was the di E 
him between the two original glasses of water, ет aln 9. 
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them and their four companions, it was impossible to get any 
satisfactory reply, G— seeming to find it impossible to select 
any words which would convey the exact meaning of the differ- 
ence there seemed. to be to him. Не said that “stale” and 
“fresh” was not exactly what he meant, nor could it be 
expressed as a difference in “flavor;” in fact the difference 
seemed to contain some idea new to him and inexpressable with 
the words at command. 

The operator in the above knew, of course, each glass 
ts companions, and as phenomena of this kind is sometimes 
haps too often—accounted for by the theory of thought- 
the experiment was repeated as follows. 


in such a manner аз to be unknown to both 
ator. A fourth person, not knowing the glasses 
ught back all six; and both third and fourth 
ed to be absent from the room during the 
tasting of the six glasses experienced no 
y the original two and being able to 
art. 


ог this month, the foilowing 
1 fuller mention in another 
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Vaught, editor of Human Culture. Cloth, 260 p^ : dd А 

illustrated. Price, $1,00. Published by the author, 1 30 Dea 
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THEORETICAL AstroLocy. Ву H. S. Green. Being the 
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іп man. Paper 80 рр. Published by the author, Glens Falls, 
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Lynn. Purple and gold; paper. Price 25 cents. Published by — | 
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A considerable amount of matter which was intende 
the “Home Study” and correspondence department w 
obliged, from lack of space, to omit from this number. 


Next month we will give our readers another exc 
article from the pen of A. C. Halphide, M. D., author of 
AND Bony, etc, etc. Its title is Zhe Psychic Man, it bei 
synopsis of a lecture delivered by Dr. Halphide to the So 
Anthropology, Chicago. p 


